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EDITORIAL. 


REV. JAMES T. M’GOVERN. 


HE picture of the Rev. James T. 
McGovern on the opposite page 
shows a bright, intelligent, good-look- 
ing young man, whose departure from 
their ranks the Paulist Fathers deeply 
lament. They had no better man in- 
tellectually and morally in their Society, 
and if he had remained with them he 
would have been honored with the 
highest place in their work of ‘‘con- 
verting Protestants.’’ But God led 
him outof the darkness of Romanism 
into the light of the Gospel, and instead 
of deluding Protestants by the vain 
hope of finding salvation and peace in 
the Roman Church, he has devoted his 
life to the glorious work of leading Ca- 
tholics to the feet of Jesus, who alone 
can give salvation and peace. 

Mr. McGovern was born in Califor- 
nia of Roman Catholic parents, who in 
his early youth set him apart for the 
priesthood. The Pau'ists who seek to 
get the best young men for their So- 
ciety, cordially welcomed to their ranks 
the youth who had given evidence ot 
more than ordinary piety and _ intelli- 
gence, and placed him in the Catholic 
University at Washington, D. C. 
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CONVERSION AT CHRIST'S MISSION. 

Though Mr. McGovern was a devout 
Catholic he did his own thinking on 
religious subjects, with the result that 
he withdrew from the Paulists, and 
began to study law. But instead of 
following the law, he came to Christ’s 
Mission to learn the truth. 

Mr. McGovern came to see the Edi- 
tor of this Magazine two years ago and 
immediately began to attend the ser- 
vices in Christ's Mission. His spiritual 
condition at that time was described by 
himself in an address which he deliver- 
ed at the services in the Mission, Sun- 
day evening, June 5, 1898. Hesaid: 

‘* Like all intelligent priests who have 
been trained in the theology of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, I had but a phil- 
osophical notion of religion. Reason 
and logic would not allow me to remain 
a member of the Church of my _ child- 
hood, and my knowledge of the Bible 
would not countenance my stay in the 
Church of my fathers. What to do was 
the great question in my mind. I knew 
full well that Romanism was false; but 
it was not enough to forsake the false 
and erroneous; I must have the good 
and the true. 

‘‘ It was in this crisis in my spiritual 
life that the Rev. James A. O’ Connor 
came to my rescue and opened up a new 
vista before me. Although I had read 
the Bible in Hebrew, Greek and Latin, 
its simple plan of salvation was un- 
known to me. It was an enigma. Pas- 
tor O'Connor in his clear and forcible 
way revealed hidden secrets and prec- 
ious truths from the Word of God of 
which I had never before any concep- 
tion. It seems to me asifI had never 
thought on the subject of religion be- 
fore. It was then that God truly 
became to ie a Father and Jesus Christ 
a personal Saviour to whom I might go 
in all my trouble and with all my sins 
for consolation and forgiveness.’' 

During the summer of 18y7,while re- 


siding at Christ’s Mission, Mr. McGov- 
ern had much time for thought on 
religious subjects, with the result that 
when we returned from vacation he in- 
formed us that the seed sown in the 
Mission had taken root in his heart and 
he would henceforth devote his life to 
missionary work for the conversion of 
his Roman Catholic brethren. As he 
had adopted Baptist views we recom- 
mended him to the Rev. Dr. W. H. P. 
Faunce, pastor of the Fifth Avenue Bap- 
tist Church, who on more than one oc- 
casion had expressed his approval of 
the good work Christ’s Mission is do- 
ing. Through the kindness of Dr. 
Faunce, Brother McGovern, after being 
received into the membership of the 
Church, went to Crozier Seminary,and 
after a course of study there he was 
sent by the Baptist Home Society to 
Mexico, where he is associated in pas- 
toraland missionary work with the 
Rev. Mr. Sloan, who has been success- 
fully laboring in Mexico City for many 
years. 

Of tke many good priests and con- 
verts from Rome who have found 
Christ’s Mission a blessing in the jour- 
ney of life, an oasis in the desert that 
Roman doctrine had made in their 
hearts, while all are held in affectionate 
rememberance, no one was better loved 
by the congregation and friends of the 
Mission than our converted Paulist 
brother, who is so well equipped for the 
work of the Lord by grace and natural 
gifts, and to whom all in the Mission 
wish the greatest happiness and success 
in preaching Christ as the only Medi- 
ator, the only Saviour,the Lamb of God 
that taketh away the sin of the world. 





CHRIST’S MISSION DEBT. 

The debt on Christ’s Mission ($4,400) 
ought to be paid this year. The work of 
the Mission is important, and when the 
debt is paid, it can be done more quick- 
ly and thoroughly. 
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The Virgin of Guadalupe. 

One of the best of our Spanish evan- 
gelical exchanges, // Faro (the Light- 
house), of Mexico, in a recent issue, 
givesa graphic description of the ser- 
mon of a Roman Catholic Mexican 
priest in the great cathedral and shrine 
of Guadalupe, where a statue of the Vir- 
gin Mary is venerated, and which the 
Mexican priests say is the most miracu- 
lous statue in the world. 

When a storm or tempest arises the 
people of Guadalupe say that the Mir- 
aculous Virgin stirred it up; when the 
tempest ceases then they say that the 
Miraculous Virgin by her word put an 
end to it; when an earthquake shakes 
the mountains they say that it is the 
Virgin that is doing it, and when the 
earthquake stops they repeat that the 
Virgin gave the word and it stopped. 
Thus they attribute everything to the 
Virgin, and probably they also believe 
that life and death, good and evil, 
health and sickness depend on this great 
Virgin of theirs. The priest we men- 
tioned above apparently goes even fur- 
ther and thinks that this Virgin of Gua- 
dalupe is going to destroy all other vir- 
gins and saints, for in his sermon he said: 

Oh, Holy Virgin, thou shalt yet show 
thy power to the world; thou shalt 


overthrow all idols and graven things, 
for the glory of thy name. 


We would like to know whether the 
Virgin of Guadalupe is going to begin 
with her own images. Doubtless the 
priest wished she would only do away 
with the competition of other saints, and 
that she be the only one worshipped. 
This would certainly be to the pe- 
cuniary advantage of the priests of 
Guadalupe. They must be praying 
hard for that day to come when pilgrims 
will leave all other shrines and devote 
their offerings ahd preyers exclusively 
to their image. But Mr. McGovern will 
-watch them, and convert their people. 


The Bible in Public Schools. 





Hon. C. R. Skinner,Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in New York State, 
said recently: ‘‘ I would have 
every public school opened every morn- 
ing with reading a chapter from the 
Bible and repeating the Lord’s prayer. 
I say this publicly, for perhaps the time 


will come when we shall have to meet 
this issue.’’ 


Mr. Skinner is one of the ablest and 
most conscientious superintendents of 
public instruction that the State of New 
York ever had, and it isa most hopeful 
sign of the times that he has been sus- 
tained in h*s efficient work by Gover- 
nor Bls ‘and the other Republican 
State officials despite the protest of the 
Roman Catholic politicians and the 
Democratic party. He has been ac- 
cused of bigotry because he declared 
that it was illegal for Roman Catholic 
nuns to teach in the public schools 
while dressed in religious garb. Should 
the Democratic party come into power 
Mr. Skinner would probably be remov- 
ed; but his decision regarding the nuns 
could not be reversed without a special 
law, and this would bring up the ques- 
tion of religion as an issue to be settled 
at the polls. As the Protestants in this 
State are four to one in comparison 
with the Roman Catholics, and seven to 
one in the Nation at large, the result 
would be disastrous to the Roman Ca- 
tholics. Hence they will not force the 
issue if Protestants stand firm for their 
faith and principles. 

We repeat what we have frequently 
said in this magazine, that whenever 
Protestants are true to their faith and 
principles in opposition to Roman Catho- 
lic aggression, whether in religious, 
political or social life, the Roman Ca- 
tholics will retreat and surrender, just 
as Spain surrendered her colonial pos- 
sessions and departed from this con- 
tinent, when Uncle Sam said, Go! 
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REASONS FOR LEAVING THE PRIESTHOOD. 





BY REV. F. S. E. DEVONA, A MEMBER OF THE DOMINICAN ORDER, WHO IS NOW 
AT CHRIST’S MISSION. 


E. 

T may be safely affirmed that most 
men start in life with a collection 

of truths, opinions and prejudices which 
are not the result of their own investi- 
gation or inference, but the heritage de- 
rived from ancestry and adopted implicit- 
ly during early years. ‘The experience of 
more mature life calls upon reason to 
bring these early received notions be- 
fore its judgment bar, that they may no 
longer stand on aught but their own 
merits, however painful it may be for us 
to relinquish those beloved beliefs en- 
deared to us by a thousand cherished 
associations, and so inextricably inter- 
woven into the dearest affections of our 
lives that when they are torn away our 
lives are left bleediug and mangled so 
thatit is hard for us to recognize in 
such an experience the language which 
God employs in communicating with us. 
In this sketch I wish to briefly state 
the facts of my own experience for the 
sole reason that I believe they were 
means ordained by God to lead me toa 
clearer view of His will. Trains of 
thought are most frequently started by 
an incident, or incidents, in one’s life. 
But while some events are momentous 
in their mental effect, their material in- 
terest and consequences may be far 
smaller than others, which influence us 
but little mentally. Therefore, in the 
present article I consider it more to the 
point to confine myself to those facts 
which gave a trend to mental processes 
which forced me to investigate and for- 
sake those dogmas which I fondly be- 
lieved were the ark which would safely 
carry me over the troublous waves of 
fleeting life into the haven of eternal rest. 
My grandfather, who was of the Ital- 
jan nobility, set led and married in Eng- 
jand, having been obliged to leave his 


country through political complications. 
Both my grandfather and father were 
ardent patriots and lovers of Italian lib- 
erty to such a degree that they both lost 
their lives in that holy cause. My 
mother, who is a Scotchwoman of the 
Clan Douglass, is a most devout Roman 
Catholic. To her I chiefly owe the 
choice of my vocation. Before my birth 
(as she has told me) her confessor ad- 
vised her to make a vow to devote the 
child, if a son, to the religious life, and 
this she did and fulfilled it, and yet I 
was her only child. 

I was born at sea on the 31st day of 
December, 1870. I enjoyed little, or 
none, of the influence or happiness of 
home life, for in 1875 I was sent to the 
care of the Dominican nuns at Store. 
Their methods with the children en- 
trusted to them were cold and harsh. 
Religion bulked largely in their system 
of training, but it consisted in repre- 
senting God as a severe Judge whom it 
was imperatively necessary to conciliate 
by abstaining from pleasant things, and 
suffering painful things, and that one 
must hope and endeavor then to hide 
from His severe wrath under the pro- 
tection of the all merciful Queen of 
heaven. 

The first memory that has left an en- 
during impression on my mindis the 
vivid and terrible idea I at that early 
age formed of God. His mercy had 
never been revealed to me, but His 
never-sleeping eye that pierced to the 
innermost core of man’s being, seeing 
and recording to punish every thought 
not directed to His glory, so affected 
my childish mind that I remember in 
the night waking and thinking of this 
terrible eye till the cold perspiration 
burst out in a perfect agony of terror. 

At seven I was sent to St. Hugh's 
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Seminary, Northingham, with the un- 
derstanding that when I was of suffic- 
ient age I should be introduced into the 
clerical college course to fit me for the 
priesthood. 

During the years I remained there I 
formed ideas and ideals very suitable for 
the life mapped out for me. My mind 
was captivated largely through the 
emotions raised by seeing the priests of- 
ficiate in the solemn ceremonies robed 
in their gorgeous vestments, and in see- 
ing the homage and respect heaped up- 
onthem. I then believed the life of a 
priest or cloistered person to be the 
highest and noblest within the reach of 
man. My heroes were the saints whose 
lives I devoured with the greatest relish. 
They were, I believe, more entrancing 
to me than books of adventures are to 
most boys ofsuchage. WhenI was not 
reading them: I was planning how I 
could emulate Simon Stylites or St. 
Anthony of the Desert, who were then 
my favorite saints. 

In 1883, to my great joy, I was chos- 
en for the preparatory clerical class. 
The death of my father had removed 
the only obstacle to my studying for the 
priesthood; he had desired for me his 
own profession, that of medicine. As 
my studies progressed and I was brought 
into closer contact with the priests in 
the college—my own uncle amongst the 
number—I found the high ideal of a 
priest’s life which I had previously 
formed but ill accorded with its mater- 
ialized counterpart in the life of a secu- 
lar priest. In many cases there was 
every indication of an indifference to 
religion, or it was looked upon simply 
as a profession and cleverly devised sys- 
tem of diplomacy whereby to manage 
and control the will of the people. 

Even as early as this I was somewhat 
disenchanted, for in no case could I see 
that fervent zeal and self-denial which 
I had conceived to be the attributes of 
an ecclesiastical life. Nearly all per- 





formed the duties of their public minis- 
try in a regular and respectable manner, 
and were deeply respected by the laity, 
but I noticed in their private life and 
conversation there were no signs that 
the cause of religion was the central and 
controlling idea. In their private mas- 
ses they would hurry over the function 
in a slip-shod fashion, and well I re- 
member what open grumbling there 
would be when a priest was called upon 
to say the late mass, or to say a second 
mass which would make him later in 
breaking his fast, and still worse was it 
with a night sick-call. I failed to un- 
derstand the cause for grumbling when 
aman was honored with the sublime 
office and privilege of tuoching and 
carrying his god, and I thought then 
that Ishould only consider it too great 
a happiness to be called upon for such 
service without intermission. But I had 
formed my notions from the pattern 
which the Church holds up for our imi- 
tation in the lives of the saints, and 
probably there was a time when these 
same good priests had had like exalted 
views, but finding them infeasible and 
inconvenient had wearied of them and 
dropped them into oblivion. 

However, I found solace in believing 
that what I sought was to be found in 
the monastic orders, and I formed a 
special desire for the Carthusian Order 
as the most austere and strictly 
cloistered. 

My uncle, who was canon of the Not- 
tingham Cathedral, dissuaded me from 
such a course. However, still remaining 
of the same mind, I was permitted to 
spend a short vacation by way of retreat 
at the Carthusian Priory in Sussex. I 
was delighted beyond measure with the 
mode of life; everything was truly mon- 
astic. The busy, restless life of the 
nineteenth century was so completely 
shut out that one soon forgot there was 
an outer world. 

This order was founded by a St. 
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Bruno in 1080 solely for the obser vance 
of the contemplative life. [Since their 
foundation they have ever been faithful 
to the intention of their founder. Al- 
though they are ordained priests they 
never perform any of the priestly func- 
tions, nor even leave the monastic pre- 
cincts. A perpetual silence is observed 
save during one-half hour each week. 
They are really the strictest observers 
of monastic discipline in the Roman 
Church, because they allow no relaxa- 
tions under the guise of dispensations. 
The only one allowed is that when a 
monk is dying the option of taking flesh 
meat is allowed him, but if he receives 
it and recovers he is forever after de- 
prived of any active or passive vote, nor 
can he ever hold any degree of super- 
iority, and must, besides, always wear 
a black cloak over the white habit of 
the order. And it is so infamous to take 
this dispensation that none has ever 
been known to claim it. Each monk 
has a cell and garden walled round into 
which none may enter but himself, and 
which he only leaves three times a day, 
receiving his meals through a small op- 
ening. Thus they pass all their daysin 
prayer and study. There are no canon- 
ized saints of this order, because they 
say their saints would not break the 
rule of silence by working miracles, and 
those saints would know that if ther 
were canonized it would be a cause of 
disturbance to the monastery in which 
they had died, because many would 
wish to make pilgrimages there. 

The prior cautioned me against mak- 
ing vows while young which in after 
life might prove a galling burden from 
which there could be no release. He 
Was a sincere, devout man, and after- 
wards whenever I applied to him for 
advice I always met with kindness 
and helpfulness. I relucantly left the 
Carthusian Monastery at the command 
of my uncle, but with the intention of 
seeking for admission there whenever I 


saw it possible. 

As my dissatisfactions increased the 
bishop and my uncle proposed as a sort 
of compromise that I should try the So- 
ciety of Jesus, and to this I consented, 
seeing what insuperable difficulties bar- 
red me from obtaining permission to en- 
ter the Carthusian Order. 

In 1885 I went tothe Jesuit House at 
Liverpool. There I found greater strict- 
ness of life than at St. Hugh’s College. 
There wis nothing of the loose, jovial 
manners; on the contrary, the applica- 
tion to study was exceedingly strict. 
But there was an entire absence of any 
fixed principles of morality, save the 
will of the Superior. The rule was ex- 
plained to me as inculcating that noth- 
ing was in itself good or bad, meritor- 
ious or blameworthy, exceptin as much 
as it was in accordance, or disaccord- 
ance with the will of the Superior and 
the rule, and of these two authorities 
the will of the Superior was to them the 
expression of the mind of God, or, as is 
often stated in the society, ‘‘ the Super- 
ior is the shadow of God.’’ The system 
of espionage exercised over the novices 
I also found very repugnant. Each 
brother is given the charge that be must 
watch in secret the most private actions 
and concerns of some other selected 
brother and report to the Superior, 
while, of course, some other one is ful- 
filling the like office for him. This is 
called the ‘‘angel guardian system.’’ 

After a little less than a year of the 
Jesuit novitiate I returned to my old 
college in despair. When I returned a 
Dominician (Father Francis Shrophi) 
was preaching a ten days’ mission in 
the cathedral. I found in him a very 
near realization of my ideal priest and 
monk. His face was quite corpse-like: 
he seldom opened his mouth save on re- 
ligious topics, and his mode of life was 
most ascetic. I was strongly drawn to 


him and his order by his fierce denunci- 
ations of the lives of the secular clergy. 
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Before the missson closed he quarreled 
with the bishop through refusing to sit 
at histable, because the bishop odjected 
to him making strictures on the undue 
luxury and costliness of the episcopal 
mode of living. In consequence he 
took his departure rather hastily. The 
result of my intercourse with him was 
that I applied for admission to the Domi- 
nican Order, and was received into the 
Novitiate House at Woodchester when 
sixteen years of age. 

I found in the order very much that 
was in accordance with my desires. 
Although the Dominicans are not very 
strict in the matter of fasting, enclosure 
to the cloister and the other usual mor- 
tifications, still they regularly keep up 
all the external monastic customs and 
ceremonies, and the white habit and 
cowl give one an impression of austerity. 
They follow the rule of St. Austin with 
a few additions made by their founder, 
Dominic, and the greater number of the 
priories have accepted the reformed 
rules introduced by Father John Mich- 
aelis at the beginning of this century. 
In those priories which have accepted 
his reformation a strict silence is ob- 
served, save during two hours; but, of 
course, when there are parish duties to 
be performed, this rule has to be ignor- 
ed. But the Dominican rule enforces 
none of those humiliating mortifications 
which are a feature of some orders. 

The chief duties of the Dominicans, 
or Canons Regular of St. Dominic, as 
the are officially called, are study, 
preaching and the solemn recitation of 
the divine office. Preaching is made 
such a distinguishing feature of the or- 
der that it is often styled the ‘‘ Order of 
Preachers.’’ They are also called the 
‘*Bloodhounds of the Church,’’ because 
it was a part of their duties to detect 
and refute heresy. The motto on the 
seal of the Mother JIouse of the order 
is, ‘‘Domini canes,’’ with the device of 
a dog with alighted torch in its mouth 


The office of the Inquisition at Rome, 
whose duty it is to detect and condemn 
heretical works, is still almost entirely 
in the hands of this order; all the secre- 
taries and assesors must be appointed 
from it. The Dominican theology is 
strictly Thomist—that is to say, they ac- 
cept St. Thomas Aquinas and St. Au- 
gustine as interpreted by him as the 
base of all their teaching. 

After the usual period of novitiate 
had elapsed I made my profession, and 
for long afterwards I ‘looked upon that 
day on which I took the vows as the 
happiest and most memorable of my life. 
Nearly all the superiors and the great- 
er part of the brethren of the Dominic- 
an Order in England are either Italian 
or Spanish, are situated in these coun- 
tries from whence that order is controll- 
ed and governed, and all the younger 
members are sent thither for education 
and ordination. 

Accordingly in 1887 I was sent to the 
Italian province of the order, where I 
remained until 1894. 

In this brief sketch I must pass over 
the details of these years, which were 
devoted to study and the usual routine 
of monastic life. During then I receiv- 
ed the minor order and the two first 
holy orders. Finally on Saturday, May 
19, I was ordained priest in the Basilica 
of St. Giovanni in Laterano at the hands 
of Cardinal Vicar Parocchi. 

In March, 1895, I was sent to Eng- 
land and located at Hinckly, from 
whence I served two othe1 
churches in the district. . 

I date the beginning of the doubts 
which forced me to leave the church 
from the Autumn of 1896, though 
long before my mind had been tremb- 
ling on the edge of these doubts. 

As soon asI seriously considered the 
dogmas which the accident of my birth 
had placed in domination over reason, 
my mind recoiled involuntarily and part- 
ly unconsciously from the more extreme 


mission 
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and newer doctrines of the Church. 
But these doubts were not of my own 
seeking, on the contrary, I fought and 
strove against them with every power 
of my being; and the struggle was more 
agonizing than one can understand who 
has not endured the like. But finally 
against my will, I was forced to ac- 
knowledge my utter inability to believe 
the Roman Catholic formularies of 
aith. I must here say that I now be- 
ieve the force against which I[ strove 
was the voice of the Divine Spirit of 
truth whose promptings are, alas! oft 
most unwelcome where they assail some 
cherished belief of our lives. 
he older school of Theologians had 
always a great charm for me. During the 
latter part of 1896 I found much pleas- 
ure in the surreptitious study of the con- 
demned works of Rosimini, andit was 
in examining some of his propositions on 
the origin of the soul, and its bearing 
onthe transmisson of the guilt of Adam, 
that I first made a diligent search of 
the Scriptures, a search which tended 
to unsettle my faith on many points. 
For long I had in my inner mind ex- 
plained to the vanishing point certain 
obnoxious doctrines, viz: the infalibility, 
the immaculate conception and trans- 
ubstantiation. But I firmly believed 
I had the intention of believiag all and 
whatever the Church taught as neces- 
sary to be believed, until in time my 
capacity for believing seemed to grow 
less, and the demands made upon it by 
the Church seemed to force themselves 
more upon'me; until at length I could 
nolonger justify the mental processes 
by which I attempted to pare down the 
Church’s doctrines to my capacity for 
believing. Still less could I accept them 
as taught by the newer theologians. In 
this dilemma I had recourse to the 


Scriptures andthe Fathers, not so much 
to search for the truth as to confirm 
and restore a belief in what I had al- 
ways accepted as the truth; but it had 


the opposite result. My spiritual direc- 
tor counselled me to refrain from any 
such study, and instead to trample un- 
der foot the voice which tempted me to 
question the authority of the Church as 
an artifice of the evil one, and in place 
of this to belirve on the basis of Church 
authority, without referring to reason 
or requiring proof, for by this I should 
obtain peace and rest of mind, beside 
accumulating vast merit. I agreed to 
follow the advice at the cost of much 
mental pain. because I felt it was duty 
todo so. I felt I was sinning against 
my self-respect and conscience in teach- 
ing in the pulpit, and directing in the 
eonfessional from a basis of which I 
myself doubted the stability. But every- 
thing I tried failed to bring peace of 
mind, for on the one side I wished to be 
at peace with my own conscience, and 
on the other side I felt bound as a min- 
ister of the Church to struggle with 
all the powers of my being against 
the doubts conscience raised. But 
still I could not conquer them. Some- 
times when I seemed to have banished 
them, some passage in my reading of 
the Breviary would bring them back 
with the fury of a pent up stream. I 
remember once when it fell to my turn 
to go to the lectern at the midnight 
Matins to read the seventh Lesson for 
the fourteenth Sunday after Pentecost, 
which is from the Homily of St. Au- 
gustine on Matt. vi, 24, the words 
seemed so applicable to myself, and the 
sense of self-condemnation was so strong 
that I was unable to finish the reading 
and retired under the pretext of sick- 
ness. 

I could find no one to advise nor 
help me with my difficulties. The only 
advice from all alike was to smother 
the doubts under the authority of the 
Church. If then I had only known 
some faithful, prudent adviser like 
Pastor O’Connor, I would have been 
spared years of struggle and misery. 
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WORKING FOR SALVATION. 





T is a doctrine of the Roman Catho- 

. lic Church that salvation, including 
pardon of sins, union with God, eternal 
life with Him, is something that must 
be obtaiued by human effort. The 
Paulist Fathers ofthis city equally with 
the Jesuits and all the recognized teach- 
ers of Roman doctrine emphatically de- 
clare that Roman Catholics must ‘‘work 
for their salvation.’’ 

In a sermon preached in the Paulist 
Church, this city, last year and after- 
ward published in many Roman Catho- 
lic papers, including the New York 
Freeman's Journal of May 9g, 1897, 
(from which we quote) one of the ‘‘Fath- 
ers’’ said: 

‘*As you well know, my dear breth- 
ren, Almighty God requires of each of 
us that we shall work out our own sal- 
vation. The happiness which we shall 
obtain, if we obtain it, will be the just 
reward of ourlabor. Thisreward must 
be earned. The crown of glory is not 
an alms thrown to a beggar, it is the 
payment due in justice for work done. 
We have to earn, to deserve the eternal 
recompense which God has promised. 
The recompense of eternal life must be 
earned by ns."’ 

We select this specimen of the doc- 
trine of Rome on this subject from the 
sermon of the Paulist Fathers because 
they pose as the most ‘“‘liberal’’ of all 
the Roman Catholic teachers. Though 
lacking in learning,oratorical ability or 
intellectnal power, they represent the 
‘‘American’’ wing of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church in this country, at least in 
their own estimation. The other relig- 
ious orders, such as the Jesuits, the Do- 
minicans,the Redemptorists, etc. , laugh 
at their pretensions and say they are 
only half educated in Roman theology. 
But Protestant papers. like the New 
York /ndependent, accept the Paulists as 
representatives of liberal Catholicism. 





The doctrine of ‘‘working for salva- 
tion’’ is believed by all Roman Catho- 
lics, even by those who are intelligent 
in other matters. Their ‘‘works’’ con- 
sist in obedience to the commands of the 
Church in the fulfillment of religious 
duties, such as going to confession to a 
priest at stated intervals and to com- 
munion at least once year, hearing 
mass on Sunday, abstaining from meat 
on Friday, recitation of daily prayers— 
especially the ‘‘Hail Mary,’’ etc. One 
who discharges these ‘‘duties’’ is a good 
Catholic working for salvation. The 
omission of any of them is a sin which 
must be told in confession; and it may 
be said in passing, that some of these 
‘*sins’’ are recounted to the priest by 
every penitent who kneels before him to 
obtain absolution. To ‘‘ hear’’ mass 
on Sunday means to go to church and 
listen to the priest monotonously recit- 
ing in Latin the prescribed prayers. It 
does not mean to hear a sermon or to 
worship God in spirit and in truth, but 
only to be present in the church while 
the ceremony is going on. Thisis ‘‘go- 
ing to church’’ with Roman Catholics. 

The Paulist’s sermon, quoted above, 
occupied only five minutes and was de- 
livered in the presence of domestic ser- 
vants and working people who go to the 
early masses. Inthe greater number 
of Roman Catholic churches, however, 
there is no sermon at the early masses 
frequented by these people. So thata 
‘‘good Catholic’ can go tochurch every 
Sunday, fulfil all religious duties, and 
work for salvation without hearing one 
word of the Gospel of Christ or the way 
of salvation as taught by the inspired 
writers. At these early masses not a 
word is spoken in English except the 
priest’s demand for money and the an- 
nouncements of church services, pew 
rents to be collected, high masses for 
the souls in purgatory whose friends 
have paid for them, the banns of mar- 
riage when the parties are too poor to 








pay fora ‘\ieienniliim,** etc. 

This fulfilment of ‘‘duty’’ constitutes 
the Christian life of Roman Catholics. 
They recite long prayers to the Virgn 
Mary and saints from a sense of duty, 
as the Oriental devotee spreads his mat, 
and prostrates himself while offering 
his prayers, or turns the handle of the 
praying machine which gives out paper 
prayers. Like the Oriental also the 
Roman Catholic will fast at certain 
times and punish the body, which is the 
cause of sin, and give alms to the poor 
and do other good works—all in order 
to obtain salvation. He pays the price 
of salvation by his labor in doing those 


things. ‘‘ You must work for you sal- 
vation,’’ say the Paulist Fathers and 
all other Roman Catholic teachers; 


“‘you must earn it; you must receive it 
as a reward; it is not an alms thrown to 
you like a beggar, but the recompense 
of your labor.’’ With such perversion 
of the truth of religion in this particu- 
lar case it is not to be wondered at that 
there is so little real Christian life in the 
Roman Catholic Church. The priest, 
with his sacraments and ceremonies and 
the ‘‘ works ’’ he prescribes, stands be- 
tween the people and God, telling them 
they must placate Him by their labor or 
gifts and that, even after all their efforts, 
His favor and blessing must come 
through the Church, that is, through 
the pope, bishops and priests. Without 
them—‘‘ no priest, no sacrament, no 
salvation’’—there is no hope of heaven, 
no salvation notwithstanding all their 
good works. Herein lies the radical 
difference between the true follower of 
Christ and the Roman Catholic. The 
duties, that is, the works of the former 
are the results of salvajion, while in the 
latter they are the efforts to obtain it. 


The Roman Catholic never sings— 
Not the labor of my hands 
Can fulfil Thy law’s demands. 


Nothing in my hand I bring; 
“imply to Thy Cross I cling. 





= CURVERSED CATHOLIC. 





WORKING OUT SALVATION. 








The Christian religion may be defin- 
ed, Union with God through Christ. 
The unity of Christians in faith and 
practice is derived from the baptism of 
the Holy Ghost—‘‘In one Spirit are we 
all baptized into one body.’’ The 
Church of Christ is composed of such 
Christians. ‘‘Ye are the body of Christ,” 
says the Apostle Paul. Ask a Protest- 
ant who is a church member, faithful to 
all the duties of life—‘‘Are you a 
Christian?’’ and the answer will simply 
be, ‘‘Iam.’’ Question him further: 

‘‘What makes you a Christian?’ and 
the answer will be, ‘‘ My faith in 
Christ.” 

‘* How do you know that you are a 
Christian?’ 

‘* The Bible tells me so, and my own 
experience confirms ist truth.’’ 

The Christian believes, and his faith 
saves him from sin and saves for heav- 
en. ‘‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and thou shalt be saved,’’ says Paul, 
‘‘ Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the 
Christ is born of God,’’ says John(1,v.): 
and he further says, ‘‘He that believeth 
on the Son of God hath the witness in 
himself.”’ Paul says, ‘‘God sent forth 
His Son to redeem them that were un- 
der the law, that we might receive the 
adoption of sons. And because ye are 
sons, God hath sent forth the Spirit of 
His Son into your hearts crying, Abba, 
Father’’ (Gal. iv.). The Apostle also 
says: ‘‘As many as are led by the Spirit 
of God, they are the sons of God. Ye 
have received the Spirit of adoption, 
whereby we cry, Abba, Father. The 
Spirit itself beareth witness with our 
spirit that we are the children of God: 
and ifchildren, then heirs; heirs of God, 
and joint-heirs with Christ’’ (Rom. 
viii.). And John says of Christ, the 


Light of the world, ‘‘He came unto His 
own,and His own received Him not. But 
as many as received Him, 


to them He 
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gave power to become the sons of God, 
even to them that believe on His name’”’ 
(John 1.). 

The confusion of thought in the Paul- 
ist Fathers aud others regarding this 
subject—‘‘ working out salvation '’— 
arises from a misconception of the true 
meaning of the words of Paul in his 
Epistle to the Philippians. The Apos- 
tle wrote this Epistle to the Church at 
Philippi—‘‘ to all the saints in Christ 
Jesus who are at Philippi’’—when he 
had received tokens of their love for 
him in his prison at Rome. It was at 
Philippi that the conversion of the jail- 
er took place. ‘‘What must I do to be 
saved?” said he to his prisoners, Paul 
and Silas. ‘‘Believe onthe Lord Jesus 
Christ and thou shalt be saved,’’ they 
answered. It was therealsothat Lydia 
was converted by Paul's preaching. 
The Church at Philippi had not many 
members, but they had received a full 
salvation through the Christ whom Paul 
preached to them; they were, as he 
said, ‘‘saints.’’ They had not worked 
for their salvation. It was freely be- 
stowed upon them as the gift of God, 
and they accepted it and used it as the 
most precious thing they could receive. 
Paul tells them to be united in love and 
in good works. ‘‘ I thank my God up- 
on every remembrance of you,’’ he 
says, ‘‘ always in every prayer of mine 
for you all making request with joy; 
being confident that He who hath begun 
a good work in you will perform it un- 
til the day of Jesus Christ [the coming 
of the Lord, 1 Cor.|. And this1 pray, 
that your love’ may abound yet more 
in knowledge and in all judgment; be- 
ing filled with the fruits of righteous- 
ness, which are by Jesus Christ unto the 
glory and praise of God.’”’ 

Then he exhorts them to loving 
kindness to each other, to be likemind- 
ed with Christ in the fellowship of the 
Spirit. ‘‘Let this mind be in you 
which was also in Christ Jesus, 


Who humbled himself, and became 
obedient unto death, even the death of 
the cross. Wherefore God hath exalt- 
ed Him, and given Him a name which 
is above every name: that at the name 
of Jesus every knee should bow, and 
every tongue should confess that Jesus 
Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the 
Father.’’ Having given them good 
reasons for humility by the example of 
Christ, and warning them against being 
puffed up by their own conceits, but to 
be of the same mind with Him, the 
Apostle then exhorts them in these 
words: 

‘* Wherefore, my beloved, work out 
your own salvation in fear and tremb- 
ling. For it is God who worketh in 
you both to will and to do of His good 
pleasure."’ 

Thus the Philippian Christians—the 
jailer and his family and Lydia and the 
other ‘‘saints’’ who were members of 
the church there—who had received 
salvation through faith in Christ, in the 
same way that Christians in other plac- 
es—-Corinth, Galatia, Ephesus, etc., 
had received it—were told to work out, 
to develop the precious gift. They 
were children of God and heirs of heav- 
en—‘‘joint-heirs with Christ,’’ and they 
must show that God was working in 
them. What they had was His gift, 
and His love and power went with it— 
‘He worketh in you.’’ Therefore, in 
fear and trembling, active, alert for 
every opportunity, they must use the 
gift, like the man in the Gospel who 
had received five talents from his master 
and by his industry gained five more. 
The talents were a gift, and he used 
them, and was rewarded. 

The Apostle Paul did not preach an- 
other Gospel! to the Philippians than 
what he preached to the Corinthians, 
Romans and Ephesians. Writing to 
the latter he said: ‘‘ By grace ye are 
saved through faith; and that not of 
yourselves; it is the gift of Goce: not of 
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works, lest any man should boast. For 
we are His workmanship, created in 
Christ Jesus unto good works, which 
God hath before ordained that we should 
walk inthem.’’ It is the same good 
news that Paul preached to all, a full 
and free salvation, without money and 
without price, purchased for us by the 
blood of Christ. We cannot earn it, 
we cannot merit it, nor do we deserve it 
by our works. We cannot pay for it or 
obtain it by our labor, whether our ef- 
forts be in the direction of long prayers, 
penances, confessions to priests or giv- 
ing millions of money for cathedrals, 
colleges and asylums. We can have 
this gift only by contrite hearts and be 

lieving minds, and wherever man shall 
cry, God be merciful to me a sinner, 
for Jesus Christ’s sake, the good God 
will bestow it. ‘‘ For God so loved the 
world, that He gave His only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in Him 
should not perish, but have everlastiug 
life. For God sent not His Son into the 
world to condemn the world; but that 
the world through Him might be saved’’ 
(John iii, 16-17). ‘‘ He that heareth 
My word, and believeth on Him that 
sent Me, hath everlasting life, and shall 
not come into condemnation; but is 
passed from death unto lite’’ (Luke 
v, 24). Ofsuch were the Philippians, 
‘‘the sons of God,"’ as Paul calls them, 
‘tin the midst of acrooked and perverse 
nation, among whom ye shine as lights 
in the world, holding forth the word of 
life.’’ Preaching the Gospel to their 
neighbors was evidently some of the 
good work those Philippians did after 
hey had received the gift of God. They 
lid not hold forth the word of life in 
wrder that they might be saved, but be- 
‘ause they had been saved; they had re. 
eived the gift, and they worked with 
untiring zeal and unbounded joy to 
share it with others, even when their 
labor brought them persecution and 
landed them in prison, as was the case 


with Paul. ‘‘If I beoffered upon the 
sacrifice and service of your faith,’’ said 
he, ‘‘I joy, and rejoice with you all. 
For the same cause also do ye rejoice 
with me.’’ What a glorious prayer 
meeting those Philippian Christians had 
when Paul and Silas returned to the 
house of Lydia after being released from 
prison. The stripes they had received 
had left bloody marks which were not 
yet healed, but they rejoiced in the 
Lord at being counted worthy of such 
reward for their work of preaching 
Christ and Him crucified. Paul did 
not tell the Philippians at that meeting 
to work for their salvation, but to 
work out what they had received. 

It would seem as if the Apostle had 
in mind such persons as those Romsn 
priests who have named themselves af- 
ter him, when he said in his Epistle to 
the Colossians that Christ had abolish- 
ed ordinances such as priests used for 
their own glory, and of which in all 
ages they have been so _ tenacious. 
“You,” he saye, “‘ being dead in your 
sins, hath He quickened together with 
Him, having forgiven you all trespas- 
ses; blotting out the handwriting of or- 
dinances, and took it out of the way, 
nailing it to Hiscross-’’ He said the 
same to the Ephesians—‘‘ You hath He 
quickened who were dead in trespasses 
and sins’’—‘‘abolishing the law of com- 
mandments contained in ordinances.’’ 
The priests of Rome, like the Hebrew 
priests, command the people to observe 
their ordinances, to work for their sal- 
vation by obedience to them, and by 
receiving their sacraments. And 
the people, not knowing better, seek to 
work their way to the cross, not heed- 
ing the invitation of Christ to come to 
Him, to take up His cross, and then 
work from the cross. ‘‘Come unto Me all 
ye that labor, and I will give you rest.’’ 
We come to Christ, accept Him as our 
Saviour and are God’s workmanship 
created in Christ Jesus unto good works 

















4 DISCOURSE PREACHED AT THE 


BY REV. JAMES M. GRAY, D. 


“Keep that which is committed to tny trust 
avoiding profane and vain babblings, and oppo- 
sition of science, falsely so called.” —1 Tim. vi, 20. 

G HAVE been asked to speak on the 
f evil of ‘‘Christian Science,’’ false- 
And first of all I should 
like to say what it is not, and then what 
itis. For example, it is not ‘‘Divine 
Healing’’ with which it is sometimes 
20nfounded. There is as greata differ- 
2nce between these two things as there 
is between heaven and earth. Anyone 
who really knows the meaning of Divine 
nealing would think it blasphemy to 
speak of it as Chiistian Science. Di- 
vine healing is the removal of disease 
otherwise incurable, without the use of 
human remedies, solely by the power of 
God, in answer to prayer offered in the 
power of the Holy Ghost, throngh the 
name of Jesus Christ, and based upon the 
atonement made by His blood. Such in- 
stances of healing have not been con- 
fined to the age of Christ and His apos- 
tles, have been borne witness to in all 
the centuries, and are frequeut in own 
time. 

An ounce of concrete illustration 
is sometimes worth a pound of abstract 
statement. Here is such a case hap- 
pening within my own knowledge, one 
of several indeed, only that that this is 
of recent date, within three or four 
months. It is the case of a young mar- 
ried woman afflicted with the disease 
popularly known as ‘‘creeping paraly- 
sis’’, which beginning at the lower ex- 
-remities of her body had been gradu- 
uly rising until it was in the neighbor- 
nood of her most vital parts. For six 
years she had not left her bed: more- 
over her stomach was so weak for near- 
ly two years that she had been unable 
to retain solid food; and in addition to 


ly so called. 
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this a large lump or tumor had been 
growing on the end of her spine which 
had attained the size of a man’s fist. 
Her physician had long since told her 
there was no help forherin man. When 
her paroxysms of pain were more than 
usually acute he would come and ad- 
minister an opiate, but more than that 
he was unable to do. But she was a 
Christian woman of more than ordinary 
depth of character, and one day in pray- 
er the convictionfcame upon her that 
God would show forth His glory in heal- 
ing her. Soon after a neighboring pas- 
tor called to whom she made known her 
belief, and requested him to pray with 
her. When the prayer was ended, in 
the presence of three witnesses she arose 
and walked about the room. She began 
at once to eat heartily, and in a few 
weeks was seated in her accustomed 
place in church. Moreover an examin- 
ation of her spine showed the tumor to 
have been entirely removed. The facts 
which differentiate such a case as this 
from Christian Science are of the utmost 
importance and demand the most care- 
ful cousideration. In the first place 
this was a Christian woman, one who 
believed the Bible to be the infallible 
word of God, one who believed in Jesus 
Christ as her personal Saviour from sin 
through His sacrificial death. In the 
second place, she was a member in good 
standing of an evangelical Church. In 
the third place, she believed in the pray- 
er of faith. In the fourth place she 
used no other means whatever to effect 
her cure. And inthe fifth place when 
she was fealed she gave all the glory to 
her Divine Healer. Do we find any- 
thing like this in Christian Science? 
Day is not more distinct from night. We 
do not refer to this case because we be- 
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lieve God is at present healing all His 
people in this way. Neither do we be- 
ieve that the employment of a physic- 
ian or the use of nature's remedies is 
disLonoring to Him. ‘These questions 
are of too great moment to treat in this 
connection. But the fact as narrated 
will serve to show the distinction be- 
tween ‘‘things that differ.’’ 

II. But if Christian Science is not 
identical with, but on thecontrary very 
far different from Divine healing, then 
what is Christan Science? The answer 
is that from a medicinal or healing point 
of view when reduced to the last analy- 
sis, it is nothing more or less than the 
‘‘Mind-Cure.’’ Its advocates would 
not always call it by that name, nor do 
we assume to say that there are not fea- 
tures connected with it which classify 
it by itself. But its simple and funda- 
mental postulate is this: ‘‘Believe you 
are not sick, concentrate your mind on 
that idea and the ailment will pass 
away.’’ Itis an old and well.known 
principle of the power of mind over mat- 
ter, and as such it has been practiced 
by reputable physicians in all genera- 
tions. Hypnotism and Telepathy are 
modern names for certain branches of 
the science, but ‘‘the power of sugges- 
tion,’’ as it is sometimes called, has often 
been used in other ways. Inan autobi- 
ographical sketch of one of Boston's 
eminent physicians there are frank ad- 
missions of potions administered to pa- 
tients consisting of nothing stronger 
than colored water or bread pills. And 
there is not a shadow of an apology for 
so doing. The practitioner felt himself 
to be no quack, but to be treating his 
patients as seriously and scientifically 
as ifthe concoctions were composed of 
the strongest poisons. It was a case 
where the supposed invalid required a 
powerful suggestion to his mind that he 
was well, which was produced through 
the medium of the prescription regular- 
ly applied. Within a month a Chicago 


doctor reported the case of a patient 
confined to her bed for a long while un- 
der the impression that she could not 
walk. Being persuaded of the fallacy 
ofthe impression, he arranged for all 
the members of the family and the 
nurse to be absent from the house on a 
certain occasion, but before going to 
start an incipient fire burning. ‘When 
the patient smelled the fire, saw the 
smoke and realized her possibly peril- 
ous condition, she jumped from her bed 
and was found by her relatives a few 
moments later standing in the back 
yard. The spell was broken and she 
did not returnto bed again. The pro- 
fessional man merited a large fee. Of 
course it is not affirmed that the Chris- 
tian Scientist works in just this way. 
It is freely admitted that he deals in no 
tricks or shams as to the plan he is 
adopting to remove the disability. The 
most perfect sincerity and frankness are 
accorded the respectable practitioners 
of that cult. They plainly tell their pa- 
tients, so we understand, what their 
treatmenc is. Moreover it is not so 
much the exercise of the stronger mind 
of the doctor that is supposed to effect 
the cure, though it has its place, but the 
exercise of the patient’s own mind pro- 
ducing the conviction that the ailment 
does not exist, and causing it to be so. 
That results are effected in this way 
goes without saying. The remarkable 
development of the movement settles 
that, for to quote one of Abraham Lin- 
coln’s classics: ‘‘You can fool some of 
the people all the time, you can fool all 
ofthe people some of the time, but you 
can not fool all of the people allof the 
time.’’ That ‘‘Christian Science,’’ so- 
called, sometimes heals people is accept- 
ed as true. 

III. But now comes the question, 
Wherein is it wrong? Why should it 
be denounced? Why should a sincere 


Christian separate himself from it? If 
it is nothing/more than the mind-cure 
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in another and under another name, 
why be afraid of it! Surely if it relieves 
any of the sufferingsof humanity with- 
out doing harm in other directions, it 
should be welcomed and bidden God- 


speed. And to this we would say, 
Amen! But unfortunately such is not 
the case. Christian Science is that kind 


of a boomerang which kicks much fur- 
ther than itshoots. Ifit confined itself 
to healing the bodies of men without 
endangering their souls we should give 
ita right of way. But it is not a med- 
icinal science merely, it is a theological 
science. First and before all else, it is 
a system of religion. It has its Bible, 
Mrs. Eddy’s book, which is preferred to 
the Word of God. Ithasitschurch, its 
ministers, its ordinances and ceremonies 
the same as the elect Body of Christ. 
It has its doctrinal system which is in 
deadly antagonism to the revelation of 
the Most High. It is difficult to define 
this system because of the ambiguities 
and contradictions of its text- books, but 
there are certain things which stand out 
very clearly. For example: 

1. The denial of the reality of matter. 
Christian Science teaches that there is 
really no such thing asthe material uni- 
verse or the material body of man. 
These things are only a belief and an il- 
lusion. God did not make heaven and 
earth and all things therein. They are 
only a ‘‘manifestation of mortal mind,”’ 
whatever that is. You may think your 
disease away because you may think 
your body away. 

2. The denial of the personality of 
God. Christian Science teaches practi- 
cally what pantheism teaches--That God 
is simply the impersonal soul of the uni- 
verse, that He and the universe are the 
same. He is the substance, in other 
words, of which the material universe 
and man are only manifestations. Mrs. 
Eddy does indeed, in some places, speak 
of God as a Person, but in others as a 
principle, and calls it an error to believe 


that substance, life, intelligence, are 
something apart from Him—something 
that he has made separate irom him- 
self. The God of the Christian Scien- 
tist may be ‘‘a cold and distant abstrac- 
tion,’’ as one expresses it, but He is not 
‘‘Our Father who art in Heaven,’’ con- 
cerning whom we should delight to say, 
‘*Hallowed be thy name.’’ 

3. The denial of the personality of 
Satan. Mrs. Eddy tells us ‘‘a lie is all 
the devil there is.’’ If this be so, then 
as Dr. A. J. Grodon once said, the 
statement itself bears the clear imprima- 
tur of the prince of darkness. For we 
believe he is more eager to establish his 
nonenity than was ever any creature to 
establish the opposite. Nothing can 
produce greater merriment in hellin the 
present age than the knowledge of our 
ignorance of its existence. 

¢. The denial of the atonement of 
Jesus Christ. ‘The language in which 
our Redeemer is spoken of by Christian 
Science is very strange, and sounds blas- 
phemous in our ears. He is described 
as the great metaphysician and expound- 
er of Christian Science. A distinction 
is made between Jesus and Christ. It 
was only the former and not the latter 
who had a body. And this was not a 
real body since there is no such thing. 
He only accommodated himself to our 
crude notions when He described it as 
‘flesh and bones.’’ He never truly 
suffered onthe cross. There is no re- 
demption in His blood. This is the 
crucial test for the Christian Scientist. 
Ask him questions about the Bible, 
about God and about Christ, and he 
will seem to agree with you. But ask 
himif the d/ood of Jesus Christ clean- 
seth us from all sin, and he will show’ 
his hand. Ir this respect Christian 
Science is a striking illustration of 1 
John iv, 2—3: ‘‘Hereby know ye the 
Spiritof God. Every spirit that con- 
fesseth that Jesus Christ iscome in the 
flesh is of God. And every spirit that 
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confesseth not that Jesus Christ is come 
in the flesh is not of God. And this is 
the spirit of the antichrist whereof ye 
have heard that it cometh, and now is 
in the world already.’’ 

5. The denial of the reality of sen. 
This logically accompanies the denial 
of the other truths. Mrs. Eddy’s bcok 
‘‘Science and Health’’, does indeed sty: 
‘‘Sin is not forgiven, we cannot escape 
its penalty,’’ in which she contradicts 
the Bible promise, ‘‘Though your sins 
be as scarlet they shall be as white as 
snow.’’ But she dces not mean what 
the Bible means by the word sin. She 
cannot mean that, because there can be 
no sin where there is no human perso- 
nality. And there is no human perso- 
nality in Christian Science. God and 
man areco-existent and co-eternal, Mrs. 
Eddy says. ‘‘Sin exists only so long as 
the material illusion exists.’’ To get 
rid of sin you have only to get rid of the 
idea that you have a material body. 
‘It is the sense of sin that must be lost, 
but not the sinful soul.’’ How the foun 
dation of all morality is removed by such 
a theory! No wonder the unrenewed 
heart is ready to accept it! 

6. The denial of the reality of prayer. 
It is true that Christian Science refers 
to prayer and its votaries and practit- 
ioners exercise themselves in something 
that corresponds to it. But it is not Bi- 
ble prayer. The text-books say that 
‘‘prayer to a personal God is a hin- 
drance’’; thatit is ‘‘a misapprehension 
of the source and manner of all good’’; 
that ‘‘asking God to pardon sin is a 
vain repetition such as the heathen 
use’’, and that ‘‘petitions only bring 
mortals the results of their own belief’’. 
We need ask no more to show the theo- 
logical nature of Christian Science, and 
just what its theology is. The esteemed 
author previously referred to speaks of 
it, and justly, as ‘‘a sort of witches’ cal- 
dron in which every conceivable heath- 
.n and Christian heresy is found seeth- 


ing and simmering to produce the sub- 
tle essence called ‘‘Mental Healing.’’ 
May God deliver us from it! 

IV. In closing, there are two or three 
danger signals that I wish tocall atten- 
tion to in relation to Christian Science. 
I might indeed wisely speak of its dan- 
ger from the material or physical point 
of view. We need to remember that 
while it accomplishes some cures, it 
fails to accomplish very many; and that 
for this reason the civil authorities have 
their eyes upon it, and now and again 
put its representatives under the ban of 
the law. AsI write, a newspaper re- 
port lies before me of the arrest, in In- 
diana, ofa husband and two Christian 
Science doctors for the murder of his 
wife who was allowed to die without 
proper medical attencance. But it is 
from a spiritual or religious point of 
view that it more becomes me to speak. 

1. Christian Science produces very sad 
effects in the lives of some professed Chris- 
tians. It causes them to lose their love 
for the Word of God, for the people of 
God, for the house of God and for pray- 
er and communion withGod. Itmakes 
them very worldly. It has a tendency 
to destroy in them any real sympathy 
for the suffering and the lost. One of 
them who, by the grace of God, was af- 
terwards snatched as ‘‘a brand from the 
burning, ’’testifiesthus: ‘‘When friends 
were sick, no matter how severe the 
pain, I was unmoved, feeling impatient 
if they continued so, after showing them 
the unreality of such a state.’’ The 
same witness says: ‘‘The salvation of 
those around me I cared very little 
about, feeling thatevervone must have 
his or her experience, and if they did 
not profit by it here, they would here- 
after, as all eventually would be saved, 
‘because God could not destroy Himself!’’’ 

Nor is this all. ‘‘Such laxity of doc- 
trine,’’ as another points out, ‘‘may 


readily be taken by the evil-minded as 
an excuse for rushing into all sorts of 
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depravity, since they are assured that 
God has no knowledge of sin, and does 
not punish the sinner.” Or as Dr. Gor- 
don naively remarks: ‘‘If the body is 
only a phantom, and the flesh only a 
shadow, it is logically certain that by 
and by some very practical sinners will 
take refuge under this system, and in- 
sist that the sins of the body and the 
transgressions of the flesh are harmless, 
since they are only the phantom of a 
phantom, and the shadow afa shadow.’’ 
2. Christian Science is very subtle in 
its approach. ‘“These arethey that creep 
into houses, and take captive silly wo- 
men’’ (2 Tim, 3, 6.) No disrespect is 
intended in this quotation from Holy 
Scriptures. Women are supposed to be 
more susceptible to the finer qualities of 
spiritual truth, and Christian Science 
claims to represent those qualities. It 
approaches us when we are sick, most 
open to its allurements, and least able 
to resist them. It alludes to the Bible 
a great deal. - It has the name of Chris- 
tian,a wolf in sheep’s clothing. Its 
practitioners are frequently very kind, 
patient, polite, and placid- It insists 
upon holy living and self-denial on the 
part of its disciples. It wrests the 
Scripture to aid itself. Here are two 
samples of its exegesis: That ‘‘better 
thing’’ for which Enoch, Noah, Abra- 
ham and others of the patriachs waited, 
‘‘not having received the promise’’ ( He- 
brews xi, 40,) was Christian Science. 
‘“The great place of the Most High’’ re- 
ferred to in the gist psalm, is ‘‘the Ego, 
or realm of spiritual thought, into which 
the person conversant with the science 
retires at will. When once esconed in 
this temple of his interior he realizes 
the idea of the psalmist, and all disease 
and sin gravitates away from him. He 
is no longer in danger of the pestilence 
that walketh in darkness or the destruc- 
tion that wasteth at noonday!’’ (Quo- 


ted from Prof. J. D. Quackenbus 
M. D.) 


But it may be said, if the representa- 
tives of the Scienceare of the reputable 
character referred to, and if they insist 
upon the virtues to which allusion has 
been made, howcan the Science itself, 
be so very bad? The answer is fur- 
nished by the Holy Ghost in 2 Cor. xi. 
13—14. ‘‘Such are false apostles, de- 
ceitful workers, transforming them- 
selves into apostles of Christ. And no 
marvel; for Satan himselfis transformed 
into an angel of light.’’ It is not af- 
firmed that all Christian Scientists are 
consciously and wittingly such deceiv- 
ers. ‘They may be themselves deceived 
(2 Thess. ii, 1o—12.) In dealing with 
them let the servant of the Lord be gen- 
tle, ‘‘in meekness instructing those that 
oppose themselves: if God peradventure 
will give them repentance to the ac- 
knowledging of the truth. And that 
they may recover themselves out of the 
snare of the devil’’ (2 Tim. ii, 24—26.) 

3. Christian Science comes perilous- 
ly near the apostacy referred to in the 
epistle to the Hebrews. In that case the 
Jewish Christians were sorely tempted, 
through persecution, to give up Christi- 
anity altogether and return to Judaism. 
It is sometimes called the epistle of the 
‘If’ and the ‘‘Hold Fast.’’ Theapos 
tle is continually exhorting them to re- 
main true to the gospel and warning 
them of what will follow if they do not. 
It is the epistle which more than other 
books of the Bible perhaps, is used by a 
certain class of Christians to prove the 


doctrine of falling from grace. There 
I do not want to juggle with words. 


But I repeat that Christian Science 
comes near the situation referred to 
in Hebrews vi, o-6. And _ with all 
the earnestness of my soul do I beseech 
any beguiled Christian whose eyes shall 
fall upon these pages, to halt while it is 
yet time. Return unto Him, who hath 
said that in such case He will return 
unto you, and heal your backsliding, 
and love you freely ( Hosea xiv. ) 
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STRONG AS DEATH.---A STORY OF THE HUGUENOTS. 


BY ELIZABETH ARROTT WELLS, 


AUTHOR OF ‘ST. ULRICH,’’ 


‘* LOYAL TO THE KING,’’ ETC. 


CHAPTER VII. 


That rushing flood I had no strength to meet, 

No power to flee; my present, future, past, 

Myself, my sorrow and my sin, I cast 

In utter helplessness at Jesus’ feet; 

Then bent me to the storm, if such His will. 

He saw the wind and waves and whispered, 
** Peace be still!” —F. R. H. 





INALLY Marie joined the earnest 

watchers. Stealing in and slip- 

ping her arm around her beloved 

Aimee, she silently awaited Antoine’s 
return. 

Oh, those long and weary hours! 
Would the terrible suspense never end? 

So it seemed as the shadows fell slow- 
ly over the valley and the little party 
arose to leave the watch-tower. 

Turning for one last look Lady Isabel 
started towards the window with an 
eager cry. 

‘‘See, Marie! A figure approaches! 
Gaspard,and alone!’’ she exciaimed. 

‘It is, it is! but look, he staggers, he 
falls!’? and Marie darted away. With 
difficulty Lady Isabel restrained her 
own eagerness. 

‘‘Let me help you down, dear Fath- 
er,’’ she said, but he waved her from 
him. 

‘‘No, no, my child. Let me remain 
here a little longer. Do not think of 
me’’ he urged as she still hesitated to 
leave him in the darkening chamber. 

‘*Thank you, my friend,’’ she said at 
last, ‘‘and, oh pray for us all until we 
meet.’’ 

Soon she reached the group gathered 
at the portal waiting anxiously for the 
men to reach the castle. Well it was 
that assistance had been sent or else 
Gaspard would never had reached them. 
Even now he swooned before gaining 
the great hill. 


Slowly, almost reluctantly, his con- 
sciousness returned; and as his eyes 
rested on the faces grouped around him, 
he started up with the cry, ‘‘Adrien!"’ 
There was a ring of despair in his voice 
which told them all. 

‘‘“Gaspard,’’ and Lady Isabel spoke 
gently but firmly, ‘‘Adrien is not here. 
Where did you leave him? 

‘‘Mnst I tell you all, my lady?” 

‘Yes, my poor fellow, all! but oh for 
one moment speak quickly. Is Adri- 
en--' Her lips refused to frame the 
cruel words; but Gaspard understood 
only too well. 

“IT know not, my lady, but I fear 
the worst. May the saints help us!’’ and 
then slowly he told his story. 

When the storm burst over them the 
hunters had reached a spot some dis- 
tance from the castle. In the deepen- 
ing gloom their way was lost, and fora 
time they wanderedaimlessly. Sudden- 
ly they found themselves beside the 
Beaumont torrent not far above the cas- 
tle. The young men stood, however, 
on the opposite bank, and while. they 
tarried, undecided as to their next 
move, there came a flash of lightning 
which nearly blinded them. At the 
same instant a huge oak went crashing 
over the narrow gorge, tearing away 
their standing place. With a quick leap 
Gaspard saved himself, only to find 
that his companion had disappeared. 

For many hours amid the thick black- 
ness of the forest Gaspard had search- 
ed for him. Finally a badly sprained 
aukle had warned him that a longer de- 
lay might render him helpless, and he 


had most unwillingly dragged himself 
home. 


The sad tale ceased,but no one dared 
to break the silence. 
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Lady Isabel, pale and motionless, had 
uttered no sound since Gaspard began 
his story. Now as Marie’s sobs reach- 
ed her, she turned quickly and clasped 
her convulsively to her breast. 

‘*My children let us pray.’’ It was 
the gentle voice of Father Augustine, 
who all unnoticed had joined them. 

“OQ thou loving One,’’ he cried, 
‘‘who didst weep with the sorrowing 
hearts of Bethany, have compasion on 
our sorrow at Beaumont!’’ 

As the priest continued, every sob was 
hushed and with rapt attention all lis- 
tened to a prayer unlike any they had 
ever heard. 

Well was it that Ignatius was absent, 
for his quick wit might have scented 
heresy and sounded the alarm. 

As the little group arose, Antoine and 
his men arrived. 

‘‘Gaspard is only slightly injured; 
you need have no fear for him; but 
what news do you bring us, Antoine?’’ 
said Father Augustine as he saw his 
look of alarm. 

‘*This is all, your reverence,’’ and he 
held up the broken shaft of a gun. Yes, 
there on the silver plate was the name 
of Adrien de Beaumont! 

‘“Where?”’ 

“In the raging pool below the tor- 
rent.’ 

‘*Nothing more?’’ 

‘‘Alas, no, your reverence. The 
banks have been searched thoroughly 
both above and below the ravine, but 
in vain.’’ 

‘‘And the ravine itself?’ repeated 
Antoine in astonishment. ‘‘Why, that 
is impossible. No human foot could 
find a resting place there; the torrent 
fills the narrow gorge, and the lofty 
cliffs on either side render it impassible 
to the water’s edge.*’ 

‘*My children, I fear there is no 
ground for hope,’’ the nriest said sor- 
rowfully. Remember there is One who 
is touched with your grief, and those 


loving arms are even now outstretc! ed 
towards you.”’ 

With an appealing upward glance 
Lady Isabel bowed her assent. 

Then quietly leading Marie to her 
apartment she resolutely put her own 
grief out of sight. giving herself up to 
the task of soothing the bereaved sister. 
When exhausted with weeping the lat- 
ter fell asleep; Lady Isabel retired to 
find Antoine. 

Since the old baron had placed his 
daughter, a smiling infant, in Antoine’s 
arms saying, ‘“See, my good fellow, you 
now hold my most precious treasure,’’ 
she had received the steward’s most de- 
voted homage, and he had made her 
happiness the chief concern of his life. 
How deeply his faithful heart grieved 
over this new sorrow! His face plain- 
ly showed his sympathy as he once 
more stood in her presence. 

‘*Tell me of Gaspard,’’ she said, ‘‘is 
the poor boy resting?’ 

‘*Yes, yes, my lady, he will soon be 
about again; but what,’’ and his voice 
grew husky, ‘‘can I do for you, my 
dear lady?’’ 

‘‘At sunrise go forth again. Sure- 
ly—’’ she stopped suddenly—and he 
added softly, ‘‘the saints will certainly 
grant this favor to one so worthy now 
to bear them company;” but this re- 
mark was lost to Lady Isabel. 

With a quick grasp of his hand she 
hurried away: her power of endurance 
had reached its utmost limit. She re- 
alized that she must be alone and brave- 
ly face her loss. 

Reaching her own chamber, the 
storm of agony so lorg suppressed 
burst irresistably over her. 

Though still in the prime of woman- 
hood her youthful sorrow had made her 
life seem long and weary. Often she 
had felt that she must sink beneath its 
burden. 

How restful had grown the thought 
that some day Adrien would be install- 
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ed as chief sn her little household, re- 
leasing her from duties daily becoming 
more burdensome. This hope had giv- 
en her fresh courage to continue her sad 
pilgrimage,—- whither she scarcely knew! 

Doubtless both of her adopted chil- 
dren would soon be taken from her, for 
she felt that Marie was too fragile to 
survive this cruel blow; and then she 
would be left alone! 

No one had ever known her misery, 
for with careful hand she had locked it 
away from sight, lest its shadow should 
darken other lives. Well, she could do 
so no longer. She did not even care to 
try. Why, indeed should not other 
hearts share the bitterness? 

Thus she cried alone in agony. 
Gradually she grew calmer and as the 
events of the last few hours were re- 
called, some words from Father Augus- 
tines prayer mingled strangely with 
her rebellion thoughts, even of Oneable 
and willing to give rest and peace to the 
sorrowful. 

Who was this wondrous Giver? 

Alas? for years she had besieged 
Heaven for these priceless gifts, but all 
in vain. 

O, that the hours would speed faster 
that she might ask the priest to share 
the precious secret. 

Above all, she longed to know it for 
Marie's sake; for, if life were spared, 
how could she bear to see Marie’s 
blighted as her own had benn? 

The recollection of Marie quickly 
changed the current of her thoughts, 
and hastening to her side she dismissed 
Ursule and took the place of Watcher. 

No sleep came to Lady Isabel; but 
resting ber head on Marie’s pillow, she 
schooled herself for future conflict. 

After receiving his lady’s orders An- 
toine had sought the quiet chamber 
which Father Augustine had chosen in 
a distant wing of the castle. 

For years the old steward had cared 
nothing for priestly admonition, and 
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had only attended to his religious duties 
for his gentle mistress’ sake. 

In Father Augustine, however, he 
had at once recognized a worthy friend 
and counsellor. 

Rapping lightly at his door and giv- 
ing his name it was quickly opened. 

‘“Why, Antoine, is it indeed you? 
and alone? Enter!’’ The speaker’s 
face showed deep emotion and his hand 
trembled violently as he carefully bolt- 
ed the door after his visitor. 

With eyes riveted on the priest An- 
toine took no heed of the strange con- 
fusion about him—the cot drawn from 
its place, the opening in the massive 
wall, the stairway dimly visible. 

‘* Promise me, Antoine,’’ said the 
priest impressively, ‘‘that you will never 
reveal my secret. Ineed yourhelp. I 
dare tell no other soul. Promise, by 
all you hold sacred!’’ 

Looking into the honest eyes of the 
speaker, Antoine unhesitatingly an- 
swered, ‘‘ I promise.’’ 

A few haasty words, and the old 
steward was hastening down the secret 
stairway, while the priest sank exhaust- 
ed on his cot. 

When dawn arrived Antoine and his 
men had already left the castle. Later 
a message reached Lady Isabel that 
Father Augustine would be unable to 
see her before evening. 

Marie and herself passed the day in the 
chapel, and though for many hours the 
lady knelt at the altar, her lips never 
once moved in prayer; her heart seemed 
turned to stone. Almost with envy she 
noticed the fervent devotion of her young 
companion, whom she would not leave, 
though fully aware her presence was 
unheeded. 

At length, glancing towards the chap- 
el door, she discoverod Father Augus- 
tine, who beckoned her to him. 

‘*T cannot leave my darling,’’ shs 
whispered; ‘‘ yet I have longed to speak 
with you ”’ 
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‘*Remain here, my daughter, where 
we cannot disturb her. All day long 
I too have longed to be with you,’’ and 
a tender smile lighted up his face, which 
Lady Isabel passed unnoticed, as she 
told him of her midnight conflict, her 
subsequent recollection of his words and 
her resolve to seek the precious secret. 

‘*T will tell it gladly, my daughter. 
Soon your heart may become full of 
earthly joy, and then the greatest may 
be valued least. Therefore—’’ but he 
was interrupted by his astonished lis- 
tener. 

‘Earthly joy; that indeed can be no 
longer mine. All I ask for is patience 
to endure,’’ and she waited eagerly for 
him to continue. 

“Yes. It may also bring unexpected 
suffering with it; yet if once you have 
my secret, no power can rob you of it, 
for ‘Love is strong as death.’ ’’ 

As Lady Isabel caught the last words 
sheexclaimed, ‘‘You speak in riddles, 
dear Father! Only too well I know 
that ‘Death is strong,’’’ and she looked 
towards Marie, still bowed in prayer. 

‘‘Yet, my child, there is one thing he 
cannot take away from us—‘ the love of 
God which is in Jesus Christ our Lord,’ 
also the peace which is His gift to all 
who trust thatlove. Listen to Hisown 
assurance; and in tender solemn accents 
he repeated these words: 

‘**Hethat spared not His Son, but 
delivered Him up for us all, how shall 
He not with Him also freely give us all 
things.’ ’’ 

‘Trust that love, my child, for time 
and for eternity, to mould your life on 
earth as well as to redeem it from future 
destruction.’’ 

‘«*He that spared not His own Son,’ 
you say?’’’ Very softly the words 
were uttered, and a new light began to 
shine in the the beautiful dark eyes 
raised to his. ‘‘ Then, oh then, He 
surely feels for my sorrow! ‘ He that 
spared not HisSon’—for us all—for me!” 








For a few moments she paused. 

“Oh, Father Augustine!’’ she cried 
at length, ‘‘why has no thought of this 
mighty, wondrous love reached me ere 
now? For though Death is still so 
strong and cruel, there is a love which 
has triumphed over him. Darkness may 
be still around me. put there is light be- 
yond, for ‘He spared not His own Son’ 
for me!’’ 

In silent wonder Father Augustine 
listened and watched the new joy dawn- 
ing on the sweet face before him. He 
had thought by long arguments oft re- 
peated to induce Lady Isabel to receive 
the truths which only lately he had 
learned; but lo, the Spirit of God had 
prepared the heart, emptying it of all 
other hope either from earth or heaven; 
and at once, simply and perfectly, she 
had accepted the message of peace. 

‘*How learned you the secret? For 
well I know you would never have held 
it long from me.”’ 

The question recalled the good Father 
to himself. 

‘*A little messenger brought it from 
one whose name I dare not reveal lest I 
cloud your new found happiness. Yet 
surely it need not my child,—for—,’’ 

‘“‘Itcannot, Father, Augustine. Trust 
me with it. Tell me now, I pray you.” 

Then once more the well worn volume 
of Paul Arnaud was drawn forth. ‘‘It 
is God’s message to you, my daughter,”’ 
he murmured as he placed it in her 
hand, ‘‘and I dare not withhold it. On- 
ly as you value your life and mine, let 
no other eyes rest upon it. To-morrow 
return it at this same place and hour. 
You understand?’’ 

‘‘T promise to keep your secret faith- 
tully, dear Father,’’ she began; but a 
slight noise arrested her words. Glanc- 
ing towards Marie, she thrust the vol- 
ume into her bosom and flew to her 
side. Neither religious zeal nor sister- 
ly affection could longer sustain Marie 
de Beaumont, and she had fainted away. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


No need to prove the sunshine when the eyes 
receive the light! 

When the cipher is deciphered we know the clue 
is right; 

The key is known by fitting the strange intricate 
wards; 

And the ears must own the music when they rec- 
ognize the chords. 

—F.R.u 





p* was midnight ere Lady Isabel 

could leave Marie, and then came 
the news that Antoine’s second search 
had been fruitless. Sick at heart, the 
lady was about to yield to Ursule’s 
ministrations, when she suddenly re- 
membered the little volume. 

‘‘As you value your life and mine,’’ 
so Father Augustine had spoken. 

Tu conceal her possession from Ursule 
was her one thought, as turning to the 
maid she gently dismissed her. 

‘‘Good night, my kind Ursule,’’ she 
said. ‘‘Go to Mlle. Marie and await 
my return.”’ 

As she reluctantly obeyed the door 
was quickly and securely closed, and 
Lady Isabel was eagerly scanning the 
mysterious volume. On nearly every 
page she found numerous passages 
marked with ink lines, and to these her 
attention was mainly directed. 

Great was her joy when she discover- 
ed the very words which had lately be- 
come so precious to her: 

‘‘He that spared not Hisown Son but 
delivered Him up for us all, how shall 
He not with Him also freely give us all 
things.’’ 

With ever increasing delight she read 
and re-read the whole chapter, begin- 
ning with ‘‘no condemnation,’’ ending 
with no separation from ‘‘ the love of 
God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.’’ 

She could go no further. Again and 
again she repeated the wonderful words 
until their glorious import dawned upon 
her in all its splendor. 

Taught to regard her Creator as a 


be appeased through the intervention 
of the blessed Virgin with her retinue of 
saints and angels, the truths she now 
read seemed too marvelous to be re- 
ceived. 

At last, however, she realized that it 
was God himself who sent forth the 
mighty challenge, ‘‘Who shall lay any- 
thing to the charge of God's elect ?’’ 
and as she heard the triumphant answer, 
‘It is Christ who died; yea, rather is 
risen again, who also maketh interces- 
sion for us,’’ she stopped, overpowered 
with emotion. Closing her eyes her 
soul went forth in adoring love unto 
Him who was at once her Saviour and 
Intercessor, through whose precious 
blood justice had been fully satisfied. 

‘Tribulation and distress’’ and peril, 
too, might be her portion; but how pow- 
erless they were to separate her from this 
love of God or to dim her peace! 

Without regret she relinquished the 
teaching of the Church which had so 
signally failed to help her, and rested 
wholly on the eternal Word ‘* forever 
settled in heaven,’’ for— 

‘« We cannot doubt when once the ear of listening 
faith has heard, 

With all responsive thrill of love, the music of 
His Word! 

Ile gives the witness that excels all argument or 
sign— 

When we have heard it for ourselves we know it 
is divine!” 

As the morning light stole in Lady 
Isabel arose and sought her couch. 
Thoughts of Adrien’s loss and Marie's 
sad condition still filled her with an- 
guish; but committing all unto Him 
whose love would never fail, she found 
rest unto her soul, and soon, with the 
little book beneath her pillow, she sank 
into peaceful slumber. 

However, Marie’s distress lay too 
heavily upon Lady Isabel to permit her 
to sleep long. In one short hour she 
awoke and resumed her place beside 
her, and there she remained until the 


piti less judge whose wrath could onl »,evening, when the book was returned 
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to Father Augustine. 

As time rolled on the duties of the 
household were resumed, though Lady 
Isabel and her maidens no longer pass- 
ed the mornings in the chamber over- 
looking the Beaumont torrent; its deep 
sullen roar reminded them too vividly 
of its cruel power. 

In a distant apartment they still plied 
their needles and accomplished their 
various tasks; but Marie, once the life 
of the group, lay quietly by, seldom 
speaking as she watched their fingers, 
though often her jeweled crucifix was 
pressed to her lips and her hand stole 
over her rosary. 

Thus a week or more passed within the 
castle; without its walls strange doings 
filled the peasantry with terror. 

Weird sights and sounds were observ- 
ed each night in the Itttle cemetery, 
whilst within the church the daily ser- 
vices were often disturbed by loud rap- 
pings, apparently from the Beaumont 
vaults. 

Before long rumors of these things 
reached the castle, and as Lady Isabel 
entered her morning-room she found 
her maidens in great excitement. 

After seeing Marie comfortably set- 
tled by the casemate, the lady demand- 
ed the cause of their idleness. 

‘“Let Ursule speak. The clatter of 
sO many tongues will be too much for 
me,’’ she said pleasantly. ‘‘ But what 
has frightened our little Annette ?’’ and 
Lady Isabel drew the youugest of the 
group to her side, taking the cold trem- 
bling hands in her own. 

‘This morning, my lady,’’ Ursule 
began, ‘‘Ignatius was passing the ceme- 
tery when his name was called in tones 
which fairly paralyzed him. And, my 
lady, he recognized the voice—’’ the 
speaker paused, but seeing that Marie 
was engrossed with her devotions she 
added in a lower tone, ‘‘ Igntaius was 
drawn irresistably backwards, until 
reaching the church he looked in and ’’ 









—lLady Isabel here motioned Ursule to 
cease her tale, for she felt Annette start 
convulsively. 

‘Ignatius was surely dreaming,’’ she 
exclaimed. ‘‘Fear not such idle stories. 
Nought but good is to be seen within 
Our Lady’s Chapel, so dismiss these 
words from your minds and hasten at 
once to your task.”’ 

‘‘But, my lady, it was M. Adrien’s 
voice which Ignatius heard;’’ the words 
were whispered, but the name caught 
Marie’s attention, and now her eyes 
were fixed on the speaker with burning 
eagerness. 

‘*And, my lady,’’ cried another quick- 
ly, ‘‘ he also told us that yesterday as 
Father Vincent was uttering a solemn 
warning against heresy our Blessed 
lady slowly raised her arm while the 
words, ‘ It has already reached the val- 
ley; beware!’ rang from her lips, and—’’ 

‘*Silence!’’ Lady Isabel had never 
before addressed them so sternly. ‘‘See, 
Mlle. Marie is too weak for such foolish 
tales!’’ and she turned indignantly 
away, hastening to Marie, who now lay 
trembling and in tears. 

As soon as she could do so Lady Isa- 
bel summoned Antoine for further in- 
formation. 

‘*VYes, my lady, I have heard all these 
reports and traced them to their source"’ 

he paused witha contemptuous smile, 
‘tand that is Ignatius!’’ 

‘*But, Antoine, the miracle ?’’ 

‘‘Well, my lady, you must know that 
the Virgin’s arm could not have been 
raised without earthly assistance. Be- 
sides, did not the mysterious voice also 
say that twenty years ago this heresy 
reached us? If so it must have died a 
natural death long since: among the 
devout inhabitants of our valley it would 
not have been tolerated a single day!’’ 

But his sarcasm was lost upon Lady 
Isabel; one word had swept all others 
away. 

‘* Twenty years! ’’ 


’ 


The lady’s voice 
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sounded straugely even to herself. 

‘* Yes, such was the time, my lady.’’ 

‘“You have told me enough,’’ she 
said quickly, ‘‘and now I must ask you 
to bring Father Augustine to me in the 
garden bower;’’ so saying she proceed- 
ed thither to await her aged friend and 
counsellor. 

As he approached she noticed with 
surprise the almost jubilant expression 
of his face, and it was reflected upon 
Antoine’s as he bent to listen. 

‘* You may go, Antoine,’’ the former 
said with a bright smile. ‘‘ I shall have 
another arm to help me back,’’ and he 
looked toward Lady Isabel, who grave- 
ly rose to meet him. 

‘You know all, Father Augustine?’’ 

‘Yes, my child, Antoine has told me 
enough to explain vour evident conster- 
nation. Only one person holds the se- 
cret of your life, therefore the myster- 
ious voice must have been Father Jer- 
omn’s or some one whom he has in- 
structed. But, my daughter, I realize 
that I have a duty to perform which 
should be no longer delayed.’’ 

His voice grew strangely solemn as 
he continued: ‘‘You have learned many 
precious truths of late—truths which 
have also brought a peace to me passing 
understanding; strength too to look 
fearlessly into a possible future of earth- 
ly trial—yes, perhaps of death itself. 
Yet I will gladly welcome all if thereby 
I may bring honor to my Redeemer. 
How is it with you, my daughter ?’’ 

‘‘T cannot understand all you have 
said, dear Father,’’ she replied with a 
smile, ‘‘but I can truly testify that this 
strength, this peace, are also mine. On- 
ly the very Word of God could impart 
such rest to my weary soul. Therefore 
I, too, shall cling to that Word though 
death itself be the penalty. It is my 
life!’? but a look of incredulity stole 
over her face as she added, ‘‘ Yet who 
would rob me?’’ For answer thepriest 
lowly drew forth the well-worn Testa- 





ment of Paul Arnaud’s and pointed to 
his name. 

‘‘Strange indeed that this has so long 
escaped your notice. Oh, my child, 
need I explainany further? These are 
the very truths for which Paul Arnaud 
suffered, and for reading the same you 
ani I may be called to like account. 
Are you ready ?’’ 

But the sudden revelations had been 
too much for the gentle listener. 

The lady’s eyes were riveted, as if in 
terror, upon the name which she had so 
strangely overlooked. It seemed im- 
possible for her to speak. 

‘‘Fear not, my daughter,’’ the .good 
priest hastened to say, ‘‘ because this 
Book belonged to Paul Arnaud. Grieve 
not, for his end was glorious."’ 

Evidently his words were understood, 
for gradually the look of fear passed 
away, but it was succeeded by a wave 
of uncontrollable emotion. Quietly her 
aged friend waited for the storm to 
cease. Soon it was over, and shesat 
calm and thoughtful. 

‘* Your words are indeed comforting, 
Father Augustine,’ she said finally, 
‘*but I must have time tothink. Of 
cne fact I am now fully aware. Strange 
that this awakening has tarried so long 
I see it all. In the eyes of the Churcn 
you and I are heretics, worthy of death 
both here and hereafter!’’ 

She spoke fearlessly, deliberately. 

‘*See!’’ she suddenly exclaimed, 
‘‘Who has written these words below 
his name? ‘ Love is strong as death.’”’ 
The words were pressed eagerly to her 
lips, for she had instantly recognized 
the hand writing. 

Then, lifting her eyes to heaven, she 
murmured: ‘‘ Help Thy servants, oh 
Lord, whom Thou hast redeemed with 
Thy precious blood.’’ 

‘‘Amen,”’’ softly fell from Father Au- 
gustine’s lips, and in a few moments 
they returned to the castle. At the en- 
trance Lady Isabel paused. 
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‘* It is so long since you have shared 
our evening meal, dear Father,’’ she 
said, ‘‘will you not remain to-night? It 
will be Marie’s first appearance, and 
your presence will be a comfort to the 
poor child.’’ 

A strange expression flitted over the 
priest's face. 

‘*My daughter, since early dawn this 
has been my intention. Until the 
household assemble I will rest in my 
good armchair.’’ 

With a smile of pleasure Lady Isabel 
left him, for she felt the need of an hour 
of quiet meditation. 

The name of Paul Arnaed added to 
the startling discovery of her own here- 
sy filled her with contending emotions, 
and she felt the necessity of calmly con- 
sidering her future course. 

Scarcely, however, had she begun 
her deliberations before loud cries at- 
tracted her attention, and hastening to 
the window she saw Ignatius fleeing as 
from some terrible pursuer, his face pale 
and terror stricken, and uttering wild 
shouts of alarm as he disappeared in the 
shrubbery. 

In a moment Lady Isabel had reach- 
ed the garden and was looking anxious- 
ly about her. A cry of astonishment 
broke from her lips. The next instant 
she was bending in ecstacy over the 
beloved form of Adrien de Beaumont. 

Yes, wrapped in a long military cloak, 
pale and emaciated, he lay calmly sleep- 
ing upon the stone bench by the wall. 

Surely this was no apparition, but a 
being of flesh and blood, and Lady Isa- 
bel sped off for assistance. 

How far away the castle seemed! 
Would she never reach it? As with a 
great effort she hastened on, Antoine 
appeared on the scene. Pointing to- 
wards Adrien the lady leaned against 
the wall for support, but as she saw 
Antoine tenderly lift the silent form a 
low sob broke from her lips, and she 
sank to the earth. 


When Antoine returned to his mis- 
tress she had revived sufficiently to re- 
turn to the castle. Only one question 
escaped her—‘‘Will it be life or death?’’ 

‘*Life, I trust, my lady; the fever has 
done its worst.’’ The old steward hesi- 
tated as he added, ‘‘My lady will ask no 
more.’’ With a quick flash of intelli- 
gence she replied gently: 

‘Yes, Antoine, these are strange 
days, yet stranger ones may come. I 
shall always trust your faithfulness to- 
wards me and mine. Take me quickly 
to the castle.’’ 

When they reached Adrien they 
found Father Augustine alone with him. 
Ignatius’ report having so terrified the 
household that none dare approach. 

Now once more Adrien was raised by 
Antoine’s arms and borne to his old 
quarters while Lady Isabel went to ac- 
quaint Marie with the wonderful event. 

To her surprise Marie received it 
with a composure in which joy and de- 
spair were strangely blended. 

‘*My life for his,’’ she murmured fin- 
ally. ‘* My prayers are answered, yet, 
oh yet—”’ and springing forward she 
threw herself into Lady Isabel’s arms. 

For a few moments the latter clasped 
her to her breast. 

‘*Does not my darling wish to see our 
Adrien? Soon he may awaken, and 
should he find us absent ?’’ 

With a mighty effort Marie regained 
her self-control and turned towards her 
brother’s chamber. No time now for 
discussing the mystery; only one 
thought engrossed them all. 

What would the awakening prove? 
When at last to Antoine’s experienced 
eye the critical moment arrived, he mo- 
tioned Lady Isabel to take his place at 
the side of the sleeper. 

With breathless attention they watch- 
ed. Slowly theeye-lids opened, and as 
Lady Isabel clasped the poor thin hand 
in her own a look of recognition lighted 
up Adrien’s face. 
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Again the eyelids closed and he pass- 
ed into a peaceful slumber. Lady Isa- 
bel bowed her head in deep thanksgiv- 
ing, while Antoine exclaimed, ‘‘All is 
well, my lady; the saints be praised!’’ 
and great tears rolled down his cheeks 
as he grasped his lady’s outstretched 
hand. ‘‘Leave him to me,’’ he added, 
‘* when next he awakes. I will call 
you.”’ 

Glancing at Marie’s agitated counte- 
nance she quietly acquiesed, only say- 
ing: ‘‘Do not fail to call meinstantly.’’ 

When the two ladies reached an ad- 
joining room Marie once more spoke. 

‘“Oh, Aimee! Aimee! what shall I 
do ?’’ she cried piteously 
heart will break!’’ 

‘* Break? 
Lady Isabel. 


‘*Surely my 
my dear one,’’ repeated 
‘‘Surely that can never 
be while you have Adrien’s love and 
mine. And, above all, the love of God 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.’’ 

The last words were unheeded. 

‘“Yes! yes! Aimee!’, she cried, ‘‘I am 
only too sure of your love; but, alas, my 
greatest sorrow is that I love you both 
too well. Oh, Aimee, ‘ He that loveth 
tather or mother more than Me is not 
worthy of Me;’ yea, ‘cannot be My 
disciple.’ So Father Jerome has told me.”’ 

For a moment Lady Isabel hesitated, 
and then went quietly on: 

‘‘My dearest,’’ she said, ‘‘these, too, 
are our dear Lord’s words. Listen,’’ 
then slowly and impressively she re- 
peated, ‘This is My commandment that 
ye love one another, as / have loved you,’ 
and, my darling, remember //e loved 
even unto death. ‘Greater love hath 
no man than this.’ For it was while 
we were yet sinners that Christ died for 
ns..”” 

It seemed as if Lady Isabel could re- 
train no longer; out of the abundance of 
her heart her inouth must speak. 

‘‘Can any earthly love equal His, my 
own Marie,” she urged. ‘‘And He has 
said, ‘ Love as I have loved you.’”’ 


The words were too new and strange 
not to attract Marie’s attention; yet, as 
it seemed, they were quickly forgotten. 

‘*Qh, my precious Aimee!” she ex- 
claimed sadly, ‘‘ you do not, cannot, 
understand. Forgive me for dimming 
your joy,’’ and with a loving embrace 
Marie hurried away. 

Sadly Lady Isabel watched her as she 
disappeared. How strange that only 
grief moved her when Adrien’s safety 
was so well assured. 

Perhaps Father Augustine could un- 
derstand. Would her words to Marie 
in any wise compromise this old and 
devoted friend ? Such were the thoughts 
that now sent her in search of Father 
Augustine. 

‘*You have done well, my child,’’ he 
said. ‘‘It was an opportunity not to be 
lost. I fear, however, that I understand 
Marie's agitation. Let us commit her 
to our dead Lord’s keeping. He knows 
all. He loves her with an everlasting 
love and He can do exceeding abund- 
antly above all we can ask or think. 
Fear not for me. Let us sow the prec- 
ious seed whenever possible. Each seed 
contains a germ which needs but the 
Spirit’s power to quicken into life. And 
remember our time for sowing may be 
very short.’’ 

A joyful assent shone in her eyes. 

‘Yes, dear Father, our part is to sow, 
His to quicken! I realize, too, thatthe 
hour of trial is hastening towards us; 
but His grace is sufficient!”’ 

A solemn silence followed. 

‘* Thanks be unto God who always 
causeth us to triumph in Christ.’’ The 
words came exultingly from the aged 
priest. 

‘‘And,my child,’’ he added in parting, 
‘‘T believe one thought will suffice to 
banish all fear, come what may; even as 
now it fills me with unutterable joy.’’ 

‘‘And that, dear Father, is ?’’ 

‘‘’They shall see His face!”’ 

[To BE CONTINUED. } 
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THE WAR WITH SPAIN. 
FATHER 0’CONNOR’S LETTERS TO CARDINAL GIBBONS. 


FIFTH SERIES. 
IV. 








NEw York, October, 1898. 

Srr :—The war with Spain is over, and ‘the United States is in pos- 
session of her colonies. Cuba, Porto Rico and the Philippine Islands are 
free from the Spanish rule which has been a cursetothem. No less a 
curse has been the rule of your Church over the inhabitants of those coun- 
tries. Spain and Rome have together wrought the ruin of those islands. 
As regards the Philippines, the New York Evening Post, which was op- 
posed to the war with Spain and still objects to our acquisition of the 
Philippine Islands, in its issue of September 3, published a letter from its 
London correspondent in which the rule of the monks in the islands is 
thus characterized: 


CRUEL PROFLIGATE MONKS. 


‘* The exactions, the cruelty, the profligacy, and the tyranny of the 
monks are admittedly even more responsible for the risings in the Philip- 
pines than the corrupt government of Spain. There exists nothing in the 
world in the present day which comes so near to the darkest epoch of 
monkish rule in the middle ages as the power which, with their enormous 
wealth, the religious confraternities wielded in the Philippines. In many 
of the islands the whole land is held by them, while the natives are re- 
duced to a condition little differing from slavery. It is now explained 
that on more than one occasion the Spanish Governors of the Philippines 
asked to be authorized to circumscribe the privileges of the religious or- 
ders ; but the influence which they exercise in Madrid and in Rome made 
any interference with them quite impossible. Nevertheless, the first con- 
dition for the pacification of the islands must be the limitation of those 
privileges and the enforced sale of most of the landed property now in the 
hands of the friars. While this is freely admitted at Madrid, it is ac-, 
knowledged that no Spanish government would dare undertake such a 
reform, for the very simple reason that the dynasty is maintained in 
priest-ridden Spain practically by the grace and good-will of the Pope— 
who, it is said, is preparing to address to the Spanish episcopacy a fresh 
encyclical in favor of the Queen Regent and her son—and the Pope dare 
not offend the powerful orders, since they are upheld by subsidized agents 
at Rome and contribute liberally to the finances of the Holy See.”’ 

That is impartial history, Cardinal. Ifthe secular press could find an 
excuse for the rule of Spain and of your Church, or a loophole for the 
monks to escape the consequences of their evil deeds, there would be no 
lifficulty in giving space to such matter. But it is noteworthy that every 
respectable periodical in this country and England could find nothing but 
condemnation for the ‘‘ rule of the monks.’’ These monks in the Philip- 
pines are all priests as much as you are, commissioned by the Pope, as 
you are, his agents in spiritual and temporal things as you are, endowed 
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with all the faculties and powers that the people imagine the priests of 
Rome, high and low, good and bad, possess. They are ‘‘ absolving 
machines ’’ as you are, makers of the Creator, as you are every time you 
say mass. Those monks inthe Philippines are members of the same 
religious orders that we have in this country; and the most powerful, the 
most rapacious, the most corrupt of them—the Augustinian—-is the or- 
der to which your friend Martinelli, the papal delegate in this country, 
belongs. Have you ever spoken to him about the wickedness of his 
brethren in the far East? No, because he would tell you to your face, 
look at home where you would find enough wickedness in monks and 
priests and even bishops to warrant your interference in the cause of 
righteousness. You would not task him with the misdeeds of his monks 
when he could retaliate by asking you why you had a certain bishop, 
your suffragan and nearest neighbor, transferred some years ago, to a 
wretched Southern diocese? Martinelli knows what the crime was of 
which this bishop was guilty, and sodoI. The record, in your hand- 
writing, is on file in the archives of the Vatican, where it was seen and 
read by a priest who had been a secretary’s clerk in the Propaganda and 
who came tome for counsel and help to lead a better life than he could 
find in the priesthood of your Church. But that is another story, and 
this is a digression. Let us return to the rule of the monks in the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

An experienced writer and traveller, Mr. John Foreman, who lived 
in the Philippine Islands, says in the July Contemporary Review: 


NUMBERLESS CRIMES BY PHILIPPINE MONKS. 


‘The real rulers of the islands are the four corporations of friars— 
namely, the Austin, Dominican, Franciscan and Recoleto orders. Their 
influence has been predominant since the foundation of the colony. In 
times gone by there have been most fierce contests between the governors 
and the monastic orders, in which the former have almost invariably been 
the losers. One Governor-General, Bustamente, was murdered in his 
palace at the instigation of the holy friars, who followed up his dead body 
and hooted as it was being dragged through the streets of Manila. They 
caused Governor: General Solano to be poisoned. Only last year a certain 
Father Piernavieja, who had committed two murders in the provinces 
and was still permitted to say mass, was put to death bv the rebels. Any 
Governor-General who displeases the monks is recalled. In recent times 
General Despujols had to leave in 1892, after eight months of office, be- 
cause he ceased to be a persona grato to the priests. A native, Dr. Rizal. 
had written and published some facts about the monastic orders, Despu- 
jols refused to have this man put to death for it. Then, again he orderec 
a search to be made ina convent of the Austin friars, and there found a 
printing press and seditious leaflets being printed for the priests, who in- 
tended, by distributing them, to attribute to the natives an attempted re- 
volt. General Blanco (now in Havana) was recalled at the instigation o 
the friars, because he proved to be too humane for them when the rebel. 
lion broke out. Finally they succeeded in having appointed a Governor- 
General after their own hearts, Camilo Polavieja, through whom they 
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had the Dr. Rizal above mentioned executed in Manila in January of last 
year. His widow was a Hong Kong American girl. 

‘‘In 1872 the;e was some discontent among the secular native clergy be- 
cause the monks persisted in holding the incumbencies, notwithstanding 
their own rules of community and the Council of Trent decree which pro- 
hibited it. The friars therefore determined to nip this native ambition 
in the bud. They instigated a little revolt of the troops at Cavite and at- 
tributed the plot to the native clergy. Four native priests feil victims to 
the intrigue and were publicly executed. Then, following up the scheme, 
native priests were declared incompetent to hold incumbencies At the 
same time some of the bost families of Manila were banished and bespoiled 
of their property. I am personally acquainted with two of these victims ; 
one resides in Hong Kong, andthe other has for years past had _ his office 
near Leadenhall street, London. 

‘*Manila is an archbishopric and there are six provincial bishoprics. The 
total number of parishes will be about 630, of which the friars hold 95 
percent. As parish priest the Spanish friar is beyond all control of the 
civil government. He can neither sue nor be sued. He is quite indepen- 
dent of all State authority. He may prove to be the vilest criminal with 
allimpunity. His superiors would pretend to punish him, but they 
would never expel him ; they are themselves sheep who protect their own 
lambs. He acts, however, as voluntary (and very willing) Government 
agent. He meddles in every public affair of the township by recognized 
right. If he cannot have things all his own way and influence every pub- 
lic act, from the election of native headman downwards, he singles out 
for revenge all those who have outvoted him. And this is what general- 
ly happens, at one time or another, in half the parishes. If a young man 
who has been educated in Manila or Hong Kong, returns to his native 
town with somewhat advancedi deas, or merely salutes the priestas a 
gentleman instead of kissing ais hand as his spiritual fathe:, he too is 
marked for soctal ruin one day. The father of a family cf attractive 
daughters has also to be careful lest the charms of his offspring biing 
about his own fall. In short, in one way or another, the native who pos- 
sesses anything worth having has either to yield to the avarice, lust or in- 
solence of the Spanish priest or to risk losing his liberty and position in 
life. The parish priest has simely to address what is called an ‘‘ oficio’’ 
(official advice) to the governor of the province,who remits it to the Gov- 
ernor-General, stating that he has reason to believe that the individuals 
nientioned in the margin are persons of doubtsul morality, or conspira- 
tors, or disloyal or whatever he may choose to dub them, and recommend 
their removal from his parish. In due course a couple of civil guards 
will suddenly appear at the door of each named individual. Without 
warrant or explanation of any kind further than ‘by order of the gov- 
ernor,’ he is marched off to the capital town and cast into prison.’’ 

What these Philippine monks have been, with their unlimited power, 
the priests of Rome would be in other countries if they had the same 
power. All aremembers of the same body, the Church of Rome, which 
when left to itself breeds corruption in doctrine and practice. All stu- 
dents of history know that the Church was in a deplorable state in the 
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middle ages, and long before, and that every country that welcomed the 
Reformation of the sixteenth century received an impetus towards civili- 
zation and progress. Of those nations that opposed the Reformation, 
Spain wasthe most conspicuous, and the result is seen in her decline and 
fall. Germany and England were the first of the nations of Europe to 
accept the Reformation, and the daughter of the latter, our own beloved 
Republic, is the latest fruit of the great work inaugurated by a converted 
monk, Martin Luther. God’s blessing has followed the opening of the 
Bible and the maintenance of the right of every human being who repents 
and believes on the Lord Jesus Christ tocome into the presence of our 
heavenly Father. Those nations that, like Spain, did not permit the 
Reformation to enter their borders, but opposed it by the Inquisition and 
force of arms, are to-day in a backward state. Witnessall Roman Catholic 
countries on both sides of the Atlantic. Compare them with what are 
called Protestant countries, and the contrast is startling. it is the Lord’s 
doing. He has blessed the people who call Jesus Lord and worship Him 
in spirit and in truth. 

It was announced in July that you, Cardinal, had been to see President 
McKinley about increasing the number of Roman Catholic chaplains ir 
the army. It would be interesting to know what your answer would be 
if he should have questioned you as to the number of Roman Catholic 
volunteers who had enlisted for the war with Spain, and how many of 
them were at the front. President McKinley knew, as did every intelli- 
gent person in the country, that your followers were few and far between 
in this war. It was not to their taste, for Spain is a Catholic country and 
they are Catholics. It is not necessary to say more on that subject. Hav- 
ing been a Roman Catholic myself, and a priest of your Church, I blush 
with shame at the attitude of the Roman Catholics of the United States 
in this war. Where they were not openly hostile they were sullen and 
silent. Allegiance to the Pope of Rome asthe head of their Church out- 
weighed their allegiance to the Republic, and the Pope had blessed the 
Spanish arms. It is all over now, Cardinal. But the American people 
will remember what the attitude of your Church wasin the war with Spain. 

Since the close of the war the Roman Catholic bishops and priests 
have been busy trying to explain to their people the cause of Spain’s 
compiete overthrow. But those explanations do not explain. They are 
lacking in the essential quality of truth. They unblushingly say that 
Freemasonry is the cause of all the troubles of Spain. Not Freemasonry 
in the ranks of our army and navy, which must embrace a large element 
of both, if we may judge by the fact that 83 of the 266 victims of the 
Maine tragedy were members of Masonic lodges. But Freemasonry in 
Spain, among the high officials, the cabinet officers and ministers of the 
crown, is the cause ofthe ruin of that country! This statement is made 
in the Roman Catholic press and repeated by priests. The ruin of Spain 
was the work of Freemasons! The Roman Catholics in the United 
States who are misled by such falsehoods need to be enlightened; and with 
the blessing of God we who have been delivered from the evils of your 
Church will press on in the good work of their conversion. 


Yours truly, JAMES A. O’CONNOR. 

















